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One of the features of the recent annual meeting of 
The American Philological Association, held at Prince- 
ton University, December 27-29 last, was a dinner, 
at which some 225 persons were present. The Presi- 
dential address, for which hitherto, always, the first 
evening of the annual meeting has been reserved, was 
delivered after the dinner by the retiring President, 
Professor E. P. Morris, of Yale University; his subject 
was A Science of < Latin > Style. The address was fol- 
lowed by two or three brief speeches. With only 
one of these are we now concerned, that made by Mr. 
Paul Elmer More, formerly literary editor of The 
Nation. He told the company that as editor of The 
Nation he had found, as a rule, the papers and reviews 
submitted by scientists to be without style, indeed, 
at times, incorrectly written; the manuscripts sub- 
mitted by classically trained men were uniformly 
better. Attention may be called to the similar state- 
ment by Mr. T. A. Rickard, of the Royal School of 
Mines, London, editor (in the United States, I be- 
lieve) of a technical journal (see The Classical 
Weekly 8.89), and to the remarks of Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse, quoted in The Classical Weekly 6.25-26. 
Presently, Mr. More urged Classicists to be of higher 
courage, to fight harder for their cause, to take the 
offensive in its behalf. In particular, he urged them 
to effect an alliance with the teachers and lovers of 
English studies. These remarks reminded me of hob- 
bies of my own. I have long hoped that a genius 
might arise, with the proper talent for organization, 
to bring about an offensive and defensive alliance 
of the teachers and lovers of the Classics, of English 
studies, and of the French language and literature. 
Futile, indeed, are all attempts to master, in any 
worthy way, the English language and its literature, 
or the French language and its literature, unless those 
attempts rest on a foundation of thorough knowledge 
of the Classics. Yet a journal supposedly devoted to 
the cause of English studies found unavailable, for 
some reason, Professor Lane Cooper's admirable paper 
on The Teaching of English and the Study of the 
Classics (The Classical Weekly 8. 178-182). 

In conversation after the dinner I asked Mr. More 
to indicate concrete ways in which the fight for the 
Classics might be waged. He had but a minute or 
two to spare, but in that time he mentioned a certain 
College in which representatives of various depart- 
ments appeared, on request, before some of the govern- 



ing authorities, to discuss the situation within their 
respective departments. In the course of the dis- 
cussion the point was developed that, as the result 
of various causes, it had become extremely difficult 
for a student at that College to elect Greek at all, 
however much he might wish to study Greek: so 
great was the pressure exerted, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by other departments on the curriculum and 
on the time of students. Here, said Mr. More, is a 
matter in connection with which the Classical Depart- 
ments in our Colleges and Universities ought to be 
alert, keen to know the facts and fearlessly insisting 
that justice shall be rendered to Greek and Latin. 

A campaign for the Classics! that was Mr. More's 
theme, by suggestion at least. A campaign should 
have an objective. The proper objective of the cam- 
paign for the Classics is plain enough: to win, first, 
ourselves, then, to win others — pupils, parents, educa- 
tors. For an effective campaign fighting forces are 
necessary. These we have in the various Classical 
Organizations, alike in those that cover but a small 
territory, a city or a county, and in those that cover 
a larger territory, and in the classical periodicals 
which some of the larger of these bodies publish, such 
as The Classical Journal and The Classical Weekly. 
One sometimes hears the assertion that there are too 
many Classical Organizations — an assertion born of 
thoughtlessness. There cannot be too many Classical 
Organizations — provided all work with an eye single 
to the good of the classical cause, provided, again, they 
do not overlap, and provided, further, they work in 
cordial affiliation and sympathy one with another. 
Every effort should be made to increase the member- 
ship of Classical Associations. The individual classi- 
cist, man or woman, who isolates himself from such 
movements, who declines to unite with fellow classicists, 
who does not meet his fellows pays the penalty, I am 
sure, of such isolation. One penalty is loss of interest 
in his work, with consequent loss of power in the work; 
in his last state such a person, while professing to aid 
the Classics, in reality hurts them. If, on the other 
hand, by isolating himself, a classicist writes an article 
or two more a year, or even publishes now and again a 
stout volume on some classical subject, neither the 
book nor the articles will be what they ought to be, 
what they might have been, had he applied, in the 
one field where preeminently he ought to apply it, 
Terence's famous line Homo sum: hutnani nil a me 
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alienum puto. To win ourselves, then, to strengthen 
our Classical Associations is the first objective of our 
campaign. I wish it were possible to drive out, 
instantly, of the classical teaching forces of the country 
all those teachers (sic) of Latin and Greek whose 
primary interest is not the study and the teaching 
of the Classics. To those that were left, after such an 
ejection, and to those proper persons who would, on 
the same plan, take their places our Classical Associa- 
tions would make a more effective appeal than they do 
at present. I am aware that it will be said that many 
are deterred from joining Classical Associations by 
lack of means. The assertion has some force, but none 
the less it is true that we all of us find the money to do 
the things on which our hearts are set. On self- 
improvement in their (chosen) work the hearts of 
classical teachers should be supremely set, and surely 
one means to such self-improvement is to be found in 
Classical Associations, in their meetings, and the 
opportunities those meetings give of seeing other 
students and lovers of the Classics, of talking with them, 
and gaining thereby a new point of view, new inspira- 
tion; another is to be found in the journals the Asso- 
ciations support. 

Larger membership in The Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States or The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South would make it possible to do 
more for and with The Classical Weekly and The 
Classical Journal. For The Classical Weekly I 
have had from the start a vision of the time when it 
shall be an Amerikanische Philologische Wochen- 
schrift, appearing forty times or more per year and 
having sixteen pages of reading matter per issue. 
By this vision The Classical Weekly is to have 
what it has to-day — eight pages of material for the 
teachers in the preparatory Schools and in the Colleges 
both, and an additional eight pages weekly, to be 
devoted to the publication of additional reviews, not 
only of books, but of articles as well. Such an Ameri- 
kanische Philologische Wochenschrift, through its 
summaries and reviews of books and articles, whether 
published here or abroad, would do much to offset 
and remove that grievous handicap of our classical 
teachers — the lack of books and periodicals. A couple 
of years ago I was told that in a city not 600 miles 
from the Atlantic CoasSt, which boasts the possession 
of a University and a College or two, no set of The 
Classical Review was available! How can one do good 
work without tools — without books? (see The Classi- 
cal Weekly 7.98). In my journeys about our coun- 
try, I have seen College libraries whose stock of Latin 
and Greek books was grotesquely inadequate, especially 
when compared with the array of classical books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, and dissertations which sur- 
rounds me in my study at home. The effort to make 
bricks without straw has not been confined to ancient 
days or to far-off Egypt. C. K. 

(To be continued) 



SOME ARCHAEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES' 

I 

A. The Olcott Museum, Columbia University 

The most interesting thing about the Olcott collec- 
tion at Columbia is its constant use. There are many 
larger museums, but there cannot be many that are 
more useful than this. From its inception in the '90's 
as an aid to the classes in epigraphy conducted by 
Professor Egbert, its growth has kept pace with the 
needs of students in that department of work. At 
first there were only reproductions of inscriptions, 
wet rubs or 'squeezes', which were procured for Profes- 
sor Egbert by Dr. Olcott, then a Fellow at Columbia. 
From that it was but a short step to acquiring the stones 
themselves, which now form the largest and most 
important part of the collection. The inscriptions are 
for the most part sepulchral. The following specimen 
is a good example of the clearness of word and of 
cutting: D.M. Titaciae Priscillae, Coniugi Castis- 
simae Ac Sanctissimae, Benemerenti. Fecit Titacius 
Valens Patronius Et Contubernalis. Delightful in its 
simplicity and pathetic in its story! A brick stamp 
shows well the lunular form which is so characteristic 
of the stamped bricks. 

While the inscriptions form the most important part 
of the collection, there are other things that amply 
illustrate Roman life and history. We find an Italic 
hut-urn, of the ninth or the eighth century B.C., 
from a tomb at Bisenzio, Lake of Bolsena. It contains 
human bones, and is somewhat rare as a museum 
specimen. It is interesting as casting light not only 
on the burial customs of the Romans, but also as a 
type of the primitive hut, the early house, and is 
called the Casa Romuli. Another vessel and a two- 
handled bowl were found with the hut-urn and are 
early Italic pottery, Iron Age of the Villanova or 
'pozzo' period. There is another of the same period, 
but from Latium, an example of what is known as 
Buccero Italico. There are also many specimens 
which illustrate Roman life, such as a razor, fibulae, 
spoons, etc. A view of the museum, looking South- 
west, shows the inscriptions in their case with its 
sliding shelves, and the sepulchral chest with a combat 
in relief and on top of the cover a figure supposed to 
represent the deceased reclining as in life. The room 
is virtually a laboratory, principally for the study of 
Roman life and epigraphy. The view just mentioned 
shows also the portrait of Dr. Olcott with the memorial 
inscription underneath. 



•On Saturday afternoon. May 8. 1915. the closing session of 
the Ninth Annual Meeting of The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States was devoted to a series of papers, illustrated, on 
certain archaeological collections. Between such papers, illus- 
trated by striking and beautiful slides, and written accounts, 
unilluminated by photographs, there is a great gulf fixed. Yet. 
believing that the various collections mentioned ought to be far 
better and far more widely known than they seem to be at present, 
the writers have kindly submitted the brief statements printed 
above. C. K. 



